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LIBRARIES AND THE NON-EUROPEAN 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE THEME of the Library Conference at Pretoria this year - the Library and the non- 
European - is one of consummate importance to all South Africans in a rapidly changing 
world. It is also a theme which lends itself all too easily to generalizations, and in which 
certain facts and broad objectives must constantly be borne in mind. 

The objectives of library work with non-European readers are surely no different in 
essence, though they may temporarily differ in range, from those with any other readers. 
In a contribution to the present number of South African Libraries an African librarian, 
Mr. Makhanya of Fort Hare, points out the common misconception that the non-Euro- 
peans, whether as potential or active readers, are a homogeneous group. ‘Their tastes, 
interests and capabilities are as varied as those of any other group of human beings 
anywhere. Even so far as the Bantu are concerned, there are wide geographical variations, 
while to lump together all those who, in our South African parlance, are “‘non-white’’ is 
to ignore the fact that they include illiterates at one end of the scale, and at the other end 
readers whose choice of reading matter, in the opinion of the Durban City Librarian, is 
“of a higher standard, on an average, than that of European readers’. * 

But if the main objectives are comparatively clear, so also are certain obstinate facts. 
In a recent report on the service provided by the City of Johannesburg, a pioneer in this 
field of work, Mr. R. F. Kennedy has remarked that “‘the best that can be said of the non- 
European libraries is that they provide opportunity for the few able to benefit from them. 
For the mass of the people it must be recognized that they will not use books for pleasure 
until there has been a considerable advance in their economic and social condition.” He 
is speaking mainly of the African, but the same applies of course to the Indian and Col- 
oured communities. Yet the African is handicapped still further by the fact that at least 
half the school-going population do not finish their primary school courses, while those 
who do are literate only in their vernacular, in which all too few books are available. One 
is constantly struck with the complexity of the problem, and with the patience and per- 
sistence of those who manage to continue their formal education beyond this point. 

A further and very real factor in the slow development of non-European library ser- 
vices hitherto, has been the uncertainty as to the authority which will be finally respon- 
sible for the financing and administering of services such as these. In the larger urban 
areas the municipalities have taken the lead; but hitherto the Provinces have not cared to 
venture — at least so far as Africans are concerned — in territories where the central Govern- 
ment may assume direct responsibility, as they have done in the field of Bantu education. 


* C.J. Eyre & C.S. Paker, ‘“Non-European Library Services in Durban”’, infra, p. 56 
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In the meantime, few steps are being taken to 
train Africans for the services of the future. 
It is in this matter of training that we as an 
Association have special interest and respon- 
sibilities. In the Cape, the urgent need for 
training Coloured librarians has become ap- 
parent, if only to maintain the standard of 
service that is offered to all readers. It is sig- 
nificant that for this purpose the same train- 


THE reports received from libraries in all parts 
of the country show that 1956-57 was a year 
of steady progress. In some cases no concrete 
achievements are as yet visible, but things are 
beginning to move: salary scales are improv- 
ing, and the importance of library qualifications 
is being increasingly recognized. 

The most important building to be comple- 
ted in the year under review was the new build- 
ing for the C.S.I.R. Library and Information 
Division on the C.S.I.R. site a few miles east 
of Pretoria.* The South African Library in 
Cape Town reports that its new wing will be 
ready for occupation by the second half of 
1958. It is thirty years since the last addition 
to the building was made, and this wing will 
enable the Library’s rare treasures and great 
Africana collection to be at last properly housed 
and displayed. 

New buildings also include the Roodepoort- 
Maraisburg Public Library, opened in October 
1956 ; the Toon van den Heever Regional Lib- 
rary at Ermelo, and the G. R. von Wielligh Re- 
gional Library at Nelspruit (both opened early 
in 1957). The Johannesburg Public Library 
opened its tenth branch library for Europeans 
in Murray Park, Belgravia, at the beginning of 
April 1957; the Natal Provincial Library re- 
ports new library buildings at Isipingo Beach 
and Richmond, while Durban Municipal Lib- 
rary has opened four new depot libraries in 
its outer suburbs. Both Potchefstroom and 
Grahamstown Public Libraries marked their 
affiliation to their respective provincial libraries 


* S. A.L., 24 (4), 126-128, April 1957. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY PROGRESS, 1956-57 
(from the Annual Report, S.A. Library Association) 


ing standards as for Europeans are likely to 
be required. A few Africans, to their great 
credit, have already qualified, but the whole | 
question of providing adequate training facilities 
remains to be thrashed out. If it provides the 
facts on which a realistic training policy can 
be based, the Pretoria Conference will have 
served a useful and constructive purpose. 


by altering, re-decorating and re-furnishing 
their buildings, as well as by overhauling their 
book-stock and service methods. Grahams- 
town has opened a separate children’s library, 
and has provided a projection and listening 
room. The University of Cape Town reports 
that a new building for the Architectural Lib- 
rary is under construction, and that provision 
is being made in it for housing plans, illustra- 
tions, lantern slides and other special material. 
The University of Pretoria has opened its new 
Medical School Library. There are seats for 
120 readers, and stacks for 30,000 volumes. 
The extension to the Merensky Library is also 
complete, and has doubled the Library’s capa- 
city. It now has a large study hall and fifteen 
subject rooms, with one control point. 

Services to non-European readers are also 
making progress. The City of Cape Town has 
opened a library in Bridgetown, a large muni- 
cipal housing scheme for Coloured people, and 
has moved its Kewtown non-European library 
into a new and much larger building. It has also 
inaugurated a second mobile library to serve 
non-European readers, for whom there are now 
13 branch libraries under the City’s control. 
Benoni Public Library reports that a library is 
included in the administrative block of build- 
ings in the new township of Daveyton, which 
will house 50,000 Africans. The Natal Society 
in Pietermaritzburg also reports progress with 
its scheme to provide library service for non- 
Europeans. 
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THE LIBRARY OF MAKERERE COLLEGE: 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 


by 


HAROLD HOLDSWORTH* 


THE COLLEGE takes its name from one of the royal hills of the Kabakas of Buganda, now 
within the area of the municipality of Kampala, Uganda's commercial capital, and its 
largest town. It began as a technical college in 1922, to which very soon the Govern- 
ment Medical School was added. From an early date teacher training and courses 
in agriculture and veterinary science were introduced. The De La Warr Commission 
in 1937 recommended that Makerere should become a centre for Higher Education 
in East Africa, with an independent Council composed of representatives from all the 
East African Territories, and financed jointly by the territorial governments. The re- 
commendation was adopted ; the present land was made over to the College by the 
Uganda Government, and G.C. Turner, Headmaster of Marlborough, became its 
Principal. Students generally entered the College with a secondary education up to 
Cambridge School Certificate, and undertook courses leading to a College Higher 
Studies Certificate, approximately of Higher School Certificate level. In 1945 the 
Asquith Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies proposed that Make- 
rere should be granted University College status, but it was not until 1949 that the 
College entered into special relationship with the University of London, and the way 
was opened for degree courses. The Colonial Development Welfare Fund contri- 
buted £1,100,000 towards buildings, and the East African Governments guaranteed 
annual grants for a five year development period. The College is now in the second 
quinquennium, having received a further C. D.& W. grant for capital development, 
and increased recurrent grants from the Territories. 


HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES OF THE COLLEGE 


Makerere was one of several University Colleges beginning in overseas territories 
with capital grants from Britain’s Exchequer. In Hong Kong, the (then) Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, the West Indies, Ceylon and the Sudan, University Colleges were taken by 


* Mr. Holdsworth was Sub-librarian, University of Cape Town, 1941-48; librarian, University 
College of the West Indies, 1948-55; Librarian, University of Melbourne, 1955-56; and Libra- 
rian, Makerere College, since 1956. 
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the University of London into special relationship. The syllabuses are adapted to 
local interests and opportunities, and courses lead to London’s own degrees which | 
carry a universally recognized standard. The process is inevitably a gradual one, | 
Makerere started with B. A. and B. Sc. general degrees. To this has been added B. Sc, | 
(Econ.). In the near future students of Veterinary Science and Agriculture will take a [ 
degree instead of a diploma ; the Makerere final award in Medicine is now recognized 
as a registrable qualification by the General Medical Council in Britain, enabling Ma. 
kerere graduates to practise in Britain ; honours courses are to be started in the Arts 
and Sciences ; diplomas are awarded by the School of Art and the Faculty of Edu. 
cation. The East African Institute of Social Research, now an integral part of the Col- 
lege, has contributed greatly to Makerere’s reputation for research into East African 
problems. The Extra-Mural Department, established in 1953, has an obvious and im: 
portant function to fulfil. 


STAFF AND STUDENT BODY 


The staff of about 150 1s mainly European, but the number of African colleagues 
now 9) Is gradually increasing. Drawn from many countries they bring a cosmopo- 
itanism which may be said to be a particular characteristic of staffs of the Colonial 
University Colleges in general, and which is a vital contribution to both their strength 
and their adaptability. The College is residential for staff as well as students. The 
students, as might be expected, are predominantly African, but of the total 
of 707 students enrolled for the 1957-58 session 17 are Asian, 9 Arab, 4 Comarian, 
5 European and 1 American. The Africans represent, in fact, g1 peoples and a great 
variety of languages. Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar are allotted student 
quotas ; the territorial representation of students at the present is 242 from Uganda, 
258 from Kenya, 187 from Tanganyika, 13 from Zanzibar, and 7 from elsewhere. 
They come with the first-class results in Cambridge School Certificate, spend two years 
on the Intermediate Examination, and two more for the General Degree. Within the 
next few years it is hoped that sufficient schools will prepare students for Higher School 
Certificate to enable the College to regard it as the normal entrance requirement. Men 
predominate over women, for it was only in recent years that Girls’ Schools reached 
School Certificate forms. We now have 44 women students, 32 Africans, g Asian, 
1 Arab, 2 European ; but the lack of educated women presents many grave social 
problems, which become more acute as more and more men receive higher education, 
as the country becomes industrialized and towns spring up, and as a new social class 
appears. It also makes it impossible for a Library to find suitable African female staff, 

for the demand for the few who are qualified is too competitive. 
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College life is communal, there being no distinctions between racial groups. Resi- 
dence is compulsory in, at the time of writing, a series of four halls, three for men, 
and one for women. Life is very much as at any other university. Students have free use 
of their leisure time ; they participate in sports and entertainments, and in proceedings 
of societies, under the aegis of the Student’s Guild ; and, 1n general, work very hard. 
They may converse in one of several languages, but English remains the College me- 
dium. All Africans have their tribal language, and may know in varying degrees the 
languages of neighbouring tribes to their own. They learn Swahili as a second language 
at school, and if they come from Tanganyika or the coastal regions of Kenya and Zan- 
zibar, will speak it fluently. English is a later addition to the school curriculum, but 
it is the language through which they are expected to pass the Cambridge School Cer- 
tificate with first class results, in order to proceed to a degree in the same medium. 
They thus tackle within a period of a few years a formidable programme, by any 
European standards, fraught with obstacles such as, initially at any rate, a halting use of 
English, a lack of acquaintance with backgrounds against which so much of the content 
of English degree courses 1s set. They bring to their tasks aremarkable adaptability 
and versatility. A peak was reached in student academic attainments this year, when 
an African from Tanganyika was awarded a first class London B. Sc. degree. The pre- 
sent Principal of the College, Mr. B.de Bunsen, wrote that ‘‘Makerere students often 
show a surprising maturity of mind and sense of responsibility in those spheres in 
which they have had experience. Most are in fact adults with some large and unex- 
pected gaps, perhaps less in academic attainment than in general knowledge. The ap- 
proachability of their teachers, and a personal introduction to books hasa special 1m- 
portance and significance for them.”’ 


PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN COLLEGE LIFE 


The Libraries are obviously of great importance to Colleges in under-developed 
countries, where there is generally a lack, if not an absence of public and school lib- 
raries. Students are confronted with a large library perhaps for the first time in their 
lives. Its workings will have to be explained to them ; its shelf arrangements and its 
catalogues must be as clear and organized as possible. The Library will most likely 
also have to start from scratch, as in Jamaica the Library of the University College of 
the West Indies rose from possession of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 1948 to what 
must now be a collection of almost 70,000 volumes. Makerere was built up in the 
same way, but with rather less money than in some of its sister institutions, from very 
small beginnings in 1949 toa collection of about 57,000 volumes, including the 
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medical collection in 1957. The task of running libraries such as these involve, : 
for the administrator, what is virtually a most intensive course in library training, for 
one has to train local staff, who may come to the library with as little previous exper. | 
ience of library management as the students themselves. Yet the standards expected 
will be those of a University library — the academic staff will insist upon it. It is likely 
moreover to be obliged to extend its activities beyond this, because of its Position 
as the largest if not the only learned library in the region, and to become a national 
library and a regional lending library for students and research workers into the bar. 
gain. It might even become a repository for archives, if there is— as there usually is — 
historical material to be tapped. It will, because of the distance from centres of manu. 
facture and supply, attempt to become self-sufficient in services like bookbinding; 
and is likely to be led into more ambitious spheres of photography and printing if the 
librarian evinces any signs of enthusiasm or weakness, as the case may be. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY TO-DAY 


Makerere College Library is developing rather along these lines. It consists of a 
main library in the College itself, housing some 45,000 volumes, and a Medical Branch 
in the Medical School on Mulago, a neighbouring hill, housing 12,000 volumes. 
The staff numbers all told eight Europeans, 1 Goan and 32 Africans, including one 
Makerere graduate, a Kikuyu from Kenya. One senior member of staff coaches junior 
staff for the examinations of the Library Association, four of whom have passed the 
Entrance Examination, and are preparing for the first of the Registration Examina- 
tions. One African member of the junior staff is studying at Loughborough. 

The average annual expenditure on books and periodicals for the next four years, 
until the end of the quinquennium in 1961, will be about £10,000. There has been 
built up a good basic stock, and there is likely now to be especial concentration upon 
the acquisition of back numbers of periodicals. Little material comes in by exchange, 
since the library's own exchange list is limited to the publications of the East African 
Institute of Social Research and the East African Swahili Committee. We hope that 
the publication of the first number of the Makerere Journal at the end of this year will 
extend the score of our exchanges. Gifts are being received in fair abundance. Valu- 
able help is given by the Consular Representatives of foreign government, and by 
many institutions and organizations in Africa and overseas. The Library is on the 
mailing lists of several foreign governments, including the government of the 
Union of South Africa, and is a recognized depository for United Nations printed 
publications in English. Gifts are likely to comprise about one-third of our yearly 
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acquisitions. Special emphasis is of course placed upon the selection of works upon 
East and Central Africa. A systematic attempt 1s being made to complete as nearly as 
is possible the sets of publications of the British and East African governments, and 
valuable gifts have been received from the Secretariats of Kenya and Uganda. 


LEGAL DEPOSIT, ARCHIVES AND RESEARCH 


In June of this year a Bill to legalize the deposit of printed works published in 
Uganda with the Library of the College was gazetted, for presentation to the Uganda 
Legislative Council, and ts likely to become law before the end of the year. Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar will, we hope, soon initiate similar legislation in Makere- 
re’s favour. 

A beginning has been made with the collection of archival material, mostly of a 
non-government nature. Recent important acquisitions are the Minutes of the Uganda 
Chamber of Commerce from their beginning in 1905 to 1951, early papers of The 

Uganda Company, and Uganda Treasury Cash Books dated 1896 to 1913. A note- 
worthy instance of co-operation by government is the offer by the Uganda Department 
of Information of an enlarged print of each of their photographs which is likely to have 
historic interest. As their negatives number many thousands there will be formed in 
time at Makerere an important local collection of pictures. 

The East African Swahili Committee, sponsored by the East African High Com- 
mission to conduct research into the Swahili literature and language, housed on Ma- 
kerere Hill and generally regarded as a near relative of the College, has what must be 
the finest collection of East African Swahili writings in existence. The College Lib- 
rary contributes to it by depositing with it the Swahili newspapers it receives cur- 
rently. Publications in the vernacular are surprisingly numerous, emanating from govern- 
ments, missions, and private presses. During 1956 the Library was placed on the free 
mailing lists of 70 East African vernacular papers, written in 19 different languages. 

The influx of materials has compelled us to develop our own bindery, and toem- 
bark recently upon a photographic laboratory to try to reduce to microfilm much of 
the East African material. The Bindery has a staff of six Africans with a European 
lady in charge. A Rotaprint litho offset printing machine has been installed and, after 
an initial period of training through the kindness of the commercial printing firm of 
the Uganda Argus, an African assistant has been producing our first internal forms 
from masters typed on a Coxhead Varityper by a Goan lady assistant, 
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INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


The Library recently embarked on the compilation of a subject index and a revision 
of the author catalogue for its complete stock with the help of Library of Congress 
cards. An African assistant has been largely responsible for finding the L. C. card 
order numbers. Orders have been flown to Washington by air-freight and the Library 
of Congress similarly have flown back the printed cards. Within a period of a few 
months after commencement of the scheme the Library has in sorted order some 60, 
000 cards, and thousands more are awaited. The excellence with which the cards are 
typed by the African typist on the Cataloguing Section makes the sight of the growing 
new catalogues a great joy and a source of encouragement to us. The staff is being 
taught to apply systematically the rules and methods of the Library of Congress to the 
compilation of author and subject catalogues, and staff authority files. When time 1s 
short, and skilled workers tew, we believe that absolute conformity with L. C. practice 
is the quickest, cheapest, and most efficient in the long run. We find too that the obvious 
efficiency of the L. C. catalogue card scheme has not been lost on the staff, that it has 
not only aroused appreciation on their part, but also perhaps a better understanding 
of the purpose and scope of the work on hand. 


BUILDING PLANS 


The Library has been housed for many years in the main administrative block of 
the College, occupying somewhat more than half of it. From a second C. D. & W. 
capital development grant of £1,125,000, grants of £150,000 for a main library, 
and £25,000 for a Medical Library have been made, which will alleviate our some- 
what congested state. Both libraries will be completed about mid - 1959, the main 
Library to accommodate about 300 readers and 120,000 volumes, the Medical Lib- 
rary 100 readers and 22,000 volumes. Both are planned as first stages, the former by 
the London architects, Norman and Dawbarn, the latter by the Kampala architects 
Cobb, Powell and Freeman ; and both are now at the end of the working drawings 
stage. 

Makerere has now taken shape as a University. We cannot foretell its future, but 
we believe that during the next years it will go from strength to strength as the indis- 


pensable instrument for higher education in these territories, for which there is such 
an insatiable demand. 
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Ballance Studios, Durban 


‘THE BROOK STREET BRANCH LIBRARY, DURBAN 
(above) In the children’s section — (belozw) The Reading Room 
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LIBRARY SERVICES FOR NON-EUROPEANS 


by 


E. MAKHANYA 


Senior Assistant, Library, University College of Fort Hare 


WHEN I WAS ASKED to write about library ser- 
vices for non-Europeans, my mind went back 
to three libraries under the Johannesburg pub- 
lic library, serving the non-European popu- 
lation of Johannesburg, namely : the Winifred 
Holtby Memorial library, Jubilee Centre lib- 
rary and the Orlando library. All three are 
used mainly by Africans. I shall make frequent 
references to them because I know them fairly 
intimately, having had a long association with 
them as a borrower, for close on ten years. 
I regarded the Winifred Holtby Memorial lib- 
rary as 

One very striking feature of these libraries, 
in fact of all libraries serving non-Europeans, 
is inadequate staffing. ‘There are no profes- 
sionally qualified Africans deing library work. 
A possessor of a matriculation certificate is 
regarded as well qualified to do library work. 
Library assistants are usually instructed in rout- 


ine techniques of keeping records and issuing - 


books only. Surely, untrained assistants can- 
not be expected to guide any reader through 
a classified collection and to show him how 
to use that very important key to the resour- 
ces of the library, the catalogue. 

At the three libraries | have referred to 
above, catalogues are not a prominent feature. 
At the Winifred Holtby Memorial library the 
catalogue is a cabinet containing eight trays 
hidden behind the service desk. I wonder 
how many users of the library know what a 
catalogue is and how useful it is. In fact, I do 
not remember anybody using a catalogue at 
these three libraries, not even the assistants in 
charge. So that their resources are never ex- 
ploited to the full. If these assistants had any 
training in librarianship, they would know 
what place a catalogue occupies in a library. 
The borrowers have to depend upon the me- 
mories of the assistants if they want to know 
the resources of the library. 


In dealing with people to whom libraries are 
comparatively new, a librarian of high calibre, 
trained in reader guidance, is essential. Why 
are non-Europeans not taking up courses in 
librarianship? Is it because of some inherent 
racial inadequacy ? I do not think so. They 
have proved their worth in various spheres of 
human endeavour. Librarianship can hardly be 
an exception. Some of them have told me there 
is no incentive to study. Keeping non-Euro- 
pean assistants in subordinate positions by not 
encouraging them to improve their qualifica- 
tion retards progress in the library service. 
They should be given professional status on 
fixed rates of pay according to professional 
qualifications. 

Despite the remarkable progress made in 
education, the vast majority of the African po- 
pulation remains illiterate. Education is still 
a privilege of the few. Of the school-going 
population of Africans more than half do not 
finish their primary course. At the commence- 
ment of the primary school course the mother 
tongue is not only the medium of instruction 
but also the only language taught. The two of- 
ficial languages are introduced gradually to- 
wards the end of the course, so that those who 
leave school before the sixth standard are li- 
terate only in the vernacular. This, coupled 
with the fact that literature in African languages 
is limited in quantity, keeps down the num- 
ber of library users. Most of these people live 
under conditions which are not conducive to 
reading. Not many of them know of the exis- 
tence of libraries. 


Reading tastes 


It is not possible to say definitely what non- 
Europeans like to read. Their standard of edu- 
cation plays some part in choosing books. 
The less educated read only factual books; the 
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better educated read any well-written book 
from a simple narrative like Jock of the Bush 
veld to the most fanciful 1968. Books of a 
topical nature are naturally in great demand. 
They like to read about the achievements of 
other non-white peoples in African and in 
other lands. Books by Padmore and anything on 
Ghana, Nigeria and the Negroes in the United 
States arouse great interest. 

Their tastes are as catholic as those of any 
other group of human beings anywhere. No 
two non-European communities are alike. The 
only thing they have in common is their colour ; 
sometimes not even that. In selecting books 
for them, one cannot consider them as a ho- 
mogeneous group; each community has its own 
peculiar needs and interests which should be 
a special study of the librarian concerned. Even 
if one were to think of Africans apart from other 
non-whites, they also differ from locality to 
locality. I have observed this from contact with 
non-whites from various parts of Africa. The 
urbanized group forms the ‘‘cultured”’ class. It 
reads Theatre Arts, The Film, Sight and Sound, 
The Studio, etc., for pleasure, while other 
groups need some encouragement. All want to 
read the Forum, Contemporary review, Twen- 
tieth Century, etc. All these apparent differences 
are not racial but geographical. 

They read to keep informed concerning cur- 
rent events ; to broaden their range of infor- 
mation; to secure pleasure during leisure 
hours, and mainly to advance in their various 
fields of work. 

Undue stress is often laid on the fact that 
both our official languages are foreign languages 
to Africans. it is said that this fact retards 
their progress in reading. Initially yes. But 
they soon overcome that. The cultural and 
economic motivation to master one or both 
of the official languages is very strong. I am 
often tempted to draw a comparison between 
the African and the Afrikaner, to both of whom 
English is a foreign language. It should not 

“be more difficult for one than it is for the other. 
The same applies to the Englishman and the 
African where Afrikaans is concerned. 

Library service for non-Europeans should 
not only mean the provision of books ; it should 
bring the right books to them. Anybody dealing 
with their reading needs must try to under- 
stand them. Illiteracy, though still predomin- 
ant, is steadily giving way. Newspapers and 
magazines appear to be read much more than 
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books. Board any morning train for worker 
on the Rand, you will find many reading the 


morning paper, a magazine, or a comic. The FF 


fact that there are so many newspapers and 
magazines published specially for non-whites 
is an indication of the growth of the reading 
public among them. If they do not read as 
much as they should, it may perhaps be through 
lack of will rather than ability. Lack of will to 
read may be due to an imperfect system of 
education and to other conditions in the en- 
vironment, which can be altered. Any non- 
European group will read books, including 
many good books, if it is exposed to them. 


Lack of facilities for the student 

One of the most deplorable things in the 
education of non-whites is lack of library fa- 
cilities in schools. One finds here and there a 
few volumes kept in the class rooms and ad- 
ministered by the class teacher. At one time 
Lovedale was the only school of its kind with 
a library in charge of a full-time librarian. But 
that was in the past ! If non-white students 
while taking their courses of training could be 
in daily contact with librarians who know their 
needs and the books available, and who could 
inspire them with a love of reading, much 
might be done to create a greater reading pub- 
lic among them. 

At the University College of Fort Hare, as 
at other university colleges, the library needs 
of the students depend upon the nature and 
character of the work being done. This has a 
direct bearing on the selection and acquisition 
of books. Universities and colleges vary greatly 
in the nature and extent of their course offer- 
ings and this in turn affects the requirements 
of book acquisition and service. At Fort Hare 
a limited number of courses is offered. This 
is reflected in the book stock. Standard books 
of reference useful in specific courses are co- 
vered, as also books of general reference not 
concerned with a specific field — encyclopae- 
dias, dictionaries, bibliographies, atlases, con- 
cordances, indexes etc. 


Increased leisure reading 

It is no longer true, as it appears to have 
been the case in the past, that non-European 
students do not read much beyond their 
examination needs. Quite often requests are 
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received for books which are connected with 
the various cultural activities in which students 
take part, quite apart from their normal courses 
of study. There is for instance a group that is 
interested in painting that is always asking 
for reading matter. 

The tastes of students, like those of other 
readers, are very difficult to determine. Books 
of topical interest are naturally quite popular 
and the library can never cope with the de- 
mand for them. Detective fiction, adventure, 
and other thrillers are often sought in vain on 
our shelves. We feel very keenly the need for 
a public library which could easily supply 


“THE scene is a lecture room of one of our 
English-speaking Universities, filled with a 
gathering of post-graduate students, all of 
them Europeans. They are listening to a fas- 
cinating lecture given by a Zulu research 
worker, who has just been appointed to an aca- 
demic post in the United States. Question 
time has come. One of the students asks the 
question : ‘How many generations will it take 
for the Africans to have shed their old ways of 
thinking and become completely westernized ?” 

“The lecturer replied in a disarming manner 
by an appeal to experience : ‘My grandfather’, 
he said, ‘was a pagan and a polygamist. My 
father only went to school when he was grown 
up. He could not sign his name. My mother 
was a convert to Christianity, which meant 
that she had had no education in her child- 
hood. I do not know’ - spreading his hands 
out - ‘I do not know how long it takes. You 
see me as I am.’ 

“The speaker held an M. A. degree and had 
been employed on the staff of the University 
himself. His case is not unique. There is an 
African expert in economics, also a University 
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COLOUR AND CIVILIZED MAN 


books of general interest which a college lib- 
rary can never hope to afford. 

The demand for current news is very great, 
but the library cannot afford newspapers. The 
only newspaper that the library ever subscribed 
to is Die Burger. This subscription was allowed 
to lapse because of lack of funds. All the news- 
papers on our rack are gifts, which are highly 
appreciated. Unfortunately only the English 
and non-European presses are represented. 
The amount of leisure reading done is truly 
amazing when one considers the vast amount 
of work to be done in the ordinary courses of 
study. 


teacher, who sold papers as a small boy and also 
came from an illiterate home. He holds three 
degrees, one of them from one of the most fa- 
mous of American Universities. A member of 
the inspecting staff of the Bantu Education 
Department, a graduate, has confessed that 
when he first went to school he did not even 
have a pair of shorts, but went in the traditional 
mbeshu. So much can pass in one man’s life- 
time. 

“It took the English people some 1,100 years 
from the dawn of Christianity in their land to 
lose the belief in witchcraft. That the Afri- 
cans will lose all African characteristics at an 
early date is very improbable and probably 
undesirable. But that they can become wes- 
ternized in the sense of appreciating western 
cultural and moral values, of understanding 
western habits of thought, of accepting the 
scientific attitude of reasoning from effect to 
immediate cause, of these things there is no 
doubt. The case has been amply proved.” 


—‘‘Magebula’”’, in South Africa, 28 September 
1957. 
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Berore 1928, when the foundations of our Lib- 
rary Association were laid at the Bloemfontein 
Conference, the majority of our librarians in 
this country, we are told, devoted little thought 
to the provision of library services for the non- 
European. Since then, great advances have 
been made in the development of library ser- 
vices generally in South Africa, but so far as 
Durban is concerned, all our time and efforts 
since the Public Library became free have been 
occupied in trying to meet the ever-increasing 
demand from the European section of the com- 
munity, and only now are we able to give the 
thought and attention essential for the solving 
of an even greater problem: the development 
of non-European services for the African, the 
Indian and the Coloured communities in our 
city. 

The position previous to 1928 was des- 
cribed by Mr. Franklin Rooke in a paper pub- 
lished in South African Libraries eight years 
ago.! The only books then available to the non- 
Europeans were the collections to be found at 
the Native Missions, ‘Training Institutes 
and Colleges; no facilities at all existed in 
Durban proper. Following the recommen- 
dations of the S. A. L. A. Conference in 1928 
that “adequate library provision should be 
made for the non-European sections of the 
population of the Union’, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York made available a sum 
of £3,000 for the whole Union, of which 
Natal received £500. A committee of three 
Europeans and four non-Europeans was for- 
med, and one of its recommendations was that 
the Durban City Council should be requested 
to permit the Durban City Library to admi- 
nister the proposed service for Natal. A de- 
tailed account of the early history and deve- 
lopment of this service will be found in Mr. 
Rooke’s article. 

This service was experimental, and at the 
outset ten institutions were selected as depots 
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F. Rooke, ““Non-European libraries in Natal” (S.A.L., 17 (2), 83-89, Oct. 1949). 


to serve Natal. Five were African and _ five 
Asiatic. The initial stock consisted of approx- 
imately 250 books. From August 1931, when 
it was inaugurated, until 1952, when it ceased 
to operate, the number of institutions served 
grew to thirty-five. During this period the Dur- 
ban Municipal Library was fully occupied 
with the change-over from a subscription sys- 
tem to a free one, and took little part in the 
activities of the Carnegie scheme. 


The Ndongeni Bantu Library 


Previous to 1942 the only books available to 
the Bantu community of Durban consisted of 
a fair-sized selection from the Carnegie non- 
European Library Collection and that of the 
South African Institute of Race Relations, 
which were housed together at the Bantu So- 
cial Centre in Beatrice Street. This provision 
was felt to be inadequate, and as the Bantu 
Social Centre was preparing plans for a new 
building, representations were made to them 
to provide space for a small library. This was 
agreed to, and the City Librarian was author- 
ized to open a branch library of the main ser- 
vice for the African section of the popula- 
tion. This library was to be entirely free, and 
open to all Africans resident in the City. Each 
member had to find a guarantor. 

The library, was opened in June 1942, and 
was stocked with about 1,000 books, both fic- 
tion and non-fiction (including a number in 
the vernacular), Bantu newspapers, leading 
local European dailies and overseas period- 
icals. The Bantu Social Centre provided the 
necessary furniture and fittings. The Durban 
City Council voted £200 for the purchase of 
books and £25 for periodicals, and £120 was 
placed on the Estimates for the salary of an 
African librarian. 

During the initial stages of its existence there 
was every reason to believe that this experi- 
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ment would serve as a most useful guide to the 
future policy to be adopted in developing lib- 
rary services for the African. Unfortunately 
these hopes were not to be realized, for three 
main reasons : 


(i) | The building was planned as a Social 
Centre, and although provision was made 
to house the library on the first floor, it 
soon became clear that Africans who did 
not become full members of the Centre, 
but used the library only, were made to 
feel unwelcome, and ceased to come. 


(ii) | The lack of a clear-cut book-selection 
policy. It was soon evident that insuf- 
ficient thought had been given to the qua- 
lity of books and their suitability for the 
African reader. 


The third and most important factor 
was that the Main Hall on the ground 
floor was used for variety concerts, dances 
and so forth, while the hall adjoining the 
library on the first floor served as a boxing 
gymnasium, and for band practices. The 
din arising from these activities made it 
impossible to retain the library in the 
building. 


(iii) 


The inauguration of the Non-European 
Travelling Library Service in 1950, followed 
by the opening of the Brook Street Library 
Branch in 1951, proved a veritable oasis to 
the few Africans seeking library facilities, and 
they gradually transferred to this service, 
= provided a happier atmosphere for their 
studies. 


The Non-European Travelling Library Service 


While a limited service was given to African 
and Asiatic school children through the Car- 
negie School Service, and the Ndongeni Bantu 
Library was available to those Africans who 
wished to use it, no public library facilities 
whatsoever existed for the Asiatics and Co- 
loureds within Durban itself until 1950, when 
as the result of strong representations from 
leading members of these communities to the 
City Council it was possible to inaugurate the 
Non-European Travelling Library Service on 
10th July 1950. 

The demand for membership during the 
first two weeks of this service’s existence was 


so conclusive that only two weeks later, on 24 
July, the City Council agreed to make provi- 
sion on the estimates for a branch library for 
all non-Europeans, and on 15th September 
1951, fourteen months after the Travelling 
Service had begun, the opening of the Brook 
Street Branch took place. The Carnegie Non- 
European Library Service and the Ndongeni 
Bantu Library now ceased to operate. 


The Brook Street Library 


To indicate the effectiveness of the Brook 
Street branch, it is first necessary to give the 
total estimated population of Durban in 1951, 
when the branch was inaugurated, and in 1957. 


1951 1957 
Europeans 129,441 155,572 
Africans 130,077 180,220 
Coloured 15,004 19,533 
Asiatics 144,422 173,800 


Moreover, it is important to point out that 
this branch library is open to all non-Europeans, 
but that, as might be expected, its use by the 
Asiatics and Coloureds greatly exceeds that by 
the Africans. This question is dealt with in 
greater detail below. 

In view of earlier disappointments, the rapid 
rise and continued progress of the Brook Street 
Library is of considerable interest. When the 
changeover from a travelling to a static library 
took place in 1951, membership totalled 1,275, 
and book issues averaged 1,805 per month. 
At 30 June 1957, membership was 7,106, of 
whom 2,905 were Hindu; 1,116 Muslim; 
446 Coloured; and 319 African—a total of 
4,786. Junior membership totalled 2,320, of 
whom 1,492 were Hindu; 661 Muslim; 157 
Coloured ; and 10 African. Book issues for the 
same month were as follows: Non-fiction, 
1,750 ; Junior, 2,961; Fiction, 3,850 —a total 
of 8,561. Of this total, 7,206 borrowings were 
made by Asiatics, 1,188 by Coloureds, and 167 
by Africans. During this month, the Reading 
Room was used by 9,430 persons for the con- 
sultation of newspapers and for study pur- 
poses. 

When the Branch was opened, no separate 
accommodation was provided for Junior mem- 
bers of the Library, and as the space originally 
allotted to them. proved totally inadequate, it 
was decided to partition off a section of the 
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Adult Reading Room for this purpose. As a 
result this section of the Library has been made 
more attractive and easier to administer : there 
is a separate entrance on the south side of the 
building, the book cases were re-planned, the 
stock of approximately 4,000 books was re- 
vised and brought up-to-date, and special sub- 
ject guides were designed and installed to 
assist young readers. A collection of reference 
books, newspapers and periodicals suiting the 
tastes and requirements of the Junior members, 
has also been provided. 


Use of library and reading tastes : Asiatics and 
Coloureds 


There is an eager demand for the service 
offered from the Asiatic and Coloured com- 
munities, especially in the Junior section, and 
the standard of reading is high. This is to a 
large measure due to the interest taken by the 
school-teachers, who realize the importance 
of inculcating the love of reading at an early 
age. The adult readers in this category do not 
limit their reading to Wild West and mystery 
stories. Circulation records show a demand for 
serious reading matter, and requests fora care- 
fully-selected well-balanced bookstock, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects, indicate very 
clearly that their choice of reading matter is 
of a higher standard, on an average, than that 
of European readers. 


Use of library and readingtastes : Africans 


The low proportion of African members is | 


of course due to several factors: for example 
the locality of the present library building, the 
nature of their occupations, and the fact that 
the conditions in which the vast majority of 
Durban Africans live are not conducive either 
to home reading or to study. Until the African 
is provided with a decent home and suitable 
library buildings and guidance in his own 
township or location, we are unlikely to make 
much progress with the provision and use of 
library materials with this large section of the 
community. 

The Africans now using the Brook Street 
Library are for the most part adult students 
taking University or Correspondence Courses, 
and there is little recreational reading. So far 
there has been little demand for books in the 
vernacular. 

The picture, so far as the African reader is 
concerned, has scarcely changed in the past 
fifteen years, and it is clear that much more 
thought will have to be given to this aspect of 
library work in the coming years. Perhaps the 
best hope is that the enthusiasm so marked in 
the case of the Asiatic and Coloured children, 
and fostered so successfully by their teachers, 
may also inspire the African parents, teachers 
and children to a keener appreciation of the be- 
nefits of library service in the City of Durban. 
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ON RECRUITING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


An American view * 


by 


W. STANLEY HOOLE 


Librarian, University of Alabama 


THERE HAVE BEEN many recruiting schemes, 
some nobler than others, but all alike designed 
somehow to entice worthy young men and 
women into our profession. Often to-day’s 
schemes seem but re-statements of yesterday’s, 
a bit more sugar-coated. Each makes its con- 
tribution, but none in itself materially changes 
the status quo. Altogether, however, they make 
an impressive impact upon the personnel prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, our libraries continue to 
operate, acquiring more materials, serving 
more patrons, growing more rapidly and, in 
general, performing quite competently in a 
society which demands more of them than ever 
before. At second glance perhaps our recruit- 
ment problem is not too serious, after all, al- 
though an acute need is immediately apparent. 

I, personally, subscribe to the individual 
rather than the mass approach to recruitment. 
In librarianship, as in all other aspects of our 
lives, action speaks louder than words. By pre- 
cept and example we will be more likely to 
enlist quality personnel into our profession 
than by displays, bribes, group discussions, or 
dramatic full-page ads in national journals. 
For example, in my institution six young stu- 
dent assistants, four women and two men, have 
recently decided upon librarianship as a career, 
in each case because the supervisor was a per- 
sonable, dedicated librarian who quietly, un- 
obtrusively “sold” the profession by simply 
being a good, sincere librarian. And, I must 
add, we were subsequently able to help by 
obtaining scholarships for five of them in an 
accredited library school. 

While there is, unquestionably, a shortage of 
good, professionally sincere librarians in 


* Based on a paper read at the ALA Conference, 
Kansas_City, 1957. 


America to-day, as there has always been, I 
see no grave danger of our shutting up shop 
because of a lack of personnel. Indeed, the 
shortage is little more than a part of the man- 
power mosaic of our times. There is in our 
country now a dearth of skilled workers in all 
areas of endeavour. Chiefly, the delinquency 
results from low birth rate: in 1936 only 23 
million babies were born in the United States, 
as contrasted with 44 million in 1956. Yet, 
these relatively few ‘depression babies” — 
now young men and women in their 20’s or 
early 30’s — are being called upon to supply the 
brains and the muscles for a jet-propelled eco- 
nomy, the like of which America has never 
before seen in all its history. 

Everywhere one reads of the desperate needs 
for professionally trained workers in all fields. 
In the United States now there is a shortage 
of 180,000 qualified elementary and high school 
teachers, for instance. Within the next nine 
years, the statisticians tell us, the need for col- 
lege and university instructors will increase 
from the present 169,000 to 495,000. Altoge- 
ther, by 1966 we shall need 675,000 addi- 
tional school, college, and university teachers. 
Meantime, the much publicized demand for 
trained engineers increases hourly — 700,000 are 
needed to-day, 1} million will be needed by 
1970. There is no end to the cries of industry, 
research organizations, foundations, the na- 
tional and state governments, and profession- 
al associations for more and more and ever 
more professionally educated manpower. In- 
deed, we are reliably warned that, unless we 
produce the necessary trained personnel, our 
country will soon be in grave jeopardy, for the 
Soviet Union is currently winning the tech- 
nological race, leaving the United States a 
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prey to its ever-improving scientific advances 
and ruthless political philosophy. As sure as 
gun’s iron, the “Cold War” we are fighting 
to-day is not on the battlefield, but in the class- 
room. 

Yes, there is a shortage of good librarians in 
America, especially those with solid humani- 
ties, sociological, and technical backgrounds. 
It is also true, startlingly true, that our national 
security, even our way of life, is being seriously 
threatened by manpower deficiencies in vir- 
tually all other categories of endeavour, in- 
cluding physicians, dentists, nurses, engineers, 
executives, physicists, supervisors, teachers, 
and many more. 

Usually, I am not an optimistic person. But 
in this instance I firmly believe we shall in 
good time ride out these shortages, including 
that of librarians. I am confident that the sun- 
dry recruiting efforts being made throughout 
the nation will produce results and that these 
results, combined with a generally improving 
economy, the steady increase of professional 
personnel normally accruing from a rapidly 
mounting population, and, in good time, Fe- 
deral scholarship aid for worthy students, will 
give us the necessary quantity of trained lib- 
rarians for the future. I have that much faith 
in our profession and in our way of life. Mean- 
time, I dare not predict that things will be 
convenient or easy for those of us who need 
librarians now and urgently. But in the end 
I believe our profession will come through its 
ordeal of fire a finer and more enduring pro- 
fession because it will have been hardened in 
the crucible of necessity. Experience is a dear 
teacher, indeed. 

In my humble opinion, if librarianship as 
a profession should ever falter, it will not do 
so because of an insufficient number of work- 
ers. It is more likely to falter because of the 
attitude taken by so many librarians, especial- 
ly the newcomers, toward their professional 
responsibilities in these prosperous, uncom- 
petitive, boondoggling days. No one denies 
that the present shortage of competent lib- 
rarians necesssitates an all-too-frequent down- 
grading of positions, but more insidiously 
destructive to the profession is the present- 
day psychology of the neophyte librarian who 
has somehow, somewhere, embraced all the 
attributes of a successful career, except the ear- 
next desire to do an honest day’s work. 

As an employer who continually receives 


letters of inquiry from applicants, I am often 
disturbed by the questions most of them raise, 
They first ask, almost without exception, about 
the salary— how much to begin? how soon 


the raise? how frequent the automatics? | 


Then follows a searching interrogation of the 
quantity of personal and social benefits 
inherent in the position under consideration 
— the hours per week, the length of summer 
vacations, the number of days off at New 
Year’s, Easter or spring holidays, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Homecoming Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas, the amount of sick 
leave with pay, the adequacy of retirement, in- 
surance, medical and hospital benefits, social 
security, faculty status, and the frequency of 
coffee breaks. Never more than once or twice 
in the sixteen years since Pearl Harbor has an 
applicant addressed me in this now old- 
fashioned way : “If you should see fit to employ 
me in your library, Sir, I promise not to betray 
your trust in me, for I shall work hard and long 
to be a good librarian, one you will be proud 
to have on your staff.” 

Perhaps I expect too much in these days of 
automation. Perhaps I have failed as The 
Man in the Grey Flannel Suit. Or perhaps I 
was just born too soon. But the young applicant 
to whom I refer seems to be convinced that 
he would be doing the institution a big favour 
by going to it, seldom remembering that the 
institution would be giving him a rare oppor- 
tunity to prove his worth in his chosen pro- 
fession. And I do not believe my experiences 
along this line are much, if any, different from 
those of other university library administra- 
tors to-day. 

I should, of course, be the last to suggest that 
this deplorable problem is restricted to lib- 
rarianship. We live in a Something-for-No- 
thing world ; the thrill of the hunt consists no 
longer of the chase but of having the kill drop- 
ped in our laps while we rest under the shade 
of the Spreading Security Tree. Almost to 
the man to-day, Amervicans are crowd-follow- 
ers, clock-watchers, and conformists, ready 
and eager to be swallowed up in our perni- 
cious doctrine that all’s right with the world, 
provided nobody disagrees with anybody, 
provided one’s superior “suggests” instead of 
instructs, provided no one takes the initiative 
or assumes responsibility, and provided all 
decisions are either vest-pocketed or deferred 
for committee consideration. As one speaker 
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has put it, Americans are in grave danger of 
“cultural submersion” in “endless, sterile, 
stultifying conferences held in_ substitution 
_.. for individual inventiveness’. 

We are indeed fast becoming a generation 
of “Organization Men’’, at war with ourselves, 
vacillating between the convictions we know 
we should follow and the collective security of 
the corporation. Coached from childhood to 
imitate rather than create, to avoid rather than 
attack, to seek security rather than success, 
we have become a nation of bureaucrats, wil- 
ling to sublimate self in the group, whatever 
the penalty or cost. With few exceptions all 
have joined the grand crusade against authori- 
tarianism. We confer endlessly about “har- 
monious working conditions’’, “employee mo- 
rale’”, and “‘workers’ freedoms’’, not about in- 
dividual initiative or getting the job done. 
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“Committee management”’ is our administra- 


tive bon mot meaning “anti-leadership”, of 


course — but the real definition smacks of a 
steal from show business: “everybody wants 
in on the act.’ Perhaps our democracy has 
grown too numerous, indeed. 

If we as librarians are seriously concerned 
with the future of our profession, including the 
enlistment of new personnel, I suggest a panel 
discussion on recruiting for quality librarians, 
not quantity. And let’s be sure to say to the 
young men and women who look in our di- 
rection: “Yes, Librarianship is an honorable, 
important, rewarding, satisfying and eminently 
worthwhile way of life, but you’ll have to 
work at it and work long and hard, for we sorely 
need inventive librarians, aggressive librarians, 
librarians good and true to help us keep it a 
profession of which we can all be justly proud.” 


7 colour plates 
40 half-tones 
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NEW METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
FOR THE COMMUNICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


An important article by Dr. Herbert Cob- 
lans (formerly Librarian of the University of 
Natal) in collaboration with Miss Barbara Kyle, 
with the above title, appeared in the Unesco bul- 
letin for libraries, vol. 11, no. 7, July 1957. 
UNESCO hopes that this paper “will be placed 
on the agenda of the discussions of library and 
documentation associations and scientific bo- 
dies, and that wherever possible, special study 


groups will be formed to discuss the whole of 
the paper or any parts which seem of special 
interest.” 

The Library and Information Division of 
the C.S.I.R. has extracted from the arti- 
cle, the text of the actual proposals made by 
Dr. Coblans, and these are reproduced below 
for the information of South African readers 
in particular. 


Proposal A. Costing studies for definite sub- 
ject fields on an operational basis should be 
stimulated in the major countries in which 
machines are available. Unesco should take 
the initiative in planning such co-ordinated 
studies and providing some of the financial help 
through the International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU) for specific subjects, the Inter- 
national Social Sciences Council, national 
organizations and foundations. Special con- 
sideration should be given to large national 
centres where such mechanization is being 
used. 


Proposal B. Unesco should commission a 
critical study of the potentialities of the ap- 
paratus described in the FID Manual, indi- 
cating their value and limitations for the main 
uses in libraries and documentation work. It 
may be necessary to have a series of studies 
representative of the main trends of present 
controversy, including both the users and ma- 
kers of machines. 


Proposal C. International published lists of 
translations of periodical articles should be 
started, using the best available mechanical 
techniques to ensure a prompt and flexible ser- 
vice. 


Proposal D. In each country or suitable re- 
gion there should be at least one punched card 
unit combined with photo-offset equipment for 
the production of the various types of lists and 


indexes. Partly supported by subsidies these 
units, usually in association with national do- 
cumentation centres, could provide the mecha- 
nical services at sub-economic rates. 


Proposal E. A manual of the practice and or- 
ganization of such services should be compiled 
so that existing uses can be made widely known. 
This manual could also include methods of 
utilization of punched card techniques in the 
preparation of national bibliographies and union 
catalogues. 


Proposal F. Research should be subsidized 
and manufacturers stimulated to produce equip- 
ment more suited (e.g. type faces, lower case 
as well as upper) for the production of such 
‘clerical’ lists, and to extend their use to other 
low level bibliographical tasks. 


Proposal G. Unesco should organize an in- 
ternational conference of experts from all pat- 
ent offices to discuss mechanization, and pub- 
lish in its proceedings an authoritative sum- 
mary of the state of present knowledge in this 
field. 


Proposal H. Unesco, working with the In- 
ternational Federations through its Advisory 
Committees (on Documentation) in Biblio- 
graphy, Pure and Applied Sciences, Social 
Sciences, should establish and maintain the 
administrative procedures for the linking of 
national and international services which are 
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making a contribution to the communication 
of recorded knowledge by subject. 


Proposal I. Arrangements should be made 
whereby their documents are regularly sent 
by the international organizations to the rele- 
vant abstracting periodicals for inclusion. 


Proposal 7. In each country there should be 
one overall social science centre to which should 
come lists of specialists, lists of research in pro- 
gress, and information about conferences. ‘This 
centre should also be informed of the location 
of unpublished material. The Unesco Social 
Science Clearing House should co-ordinate 
the activities of all social science centres. Lists 
of delegates to conferences (including their 
addresses) should be incorporated with lists of 
specialists into the Unesco Social Science 
Clearing House files. 


Proposal K. A draft of a standard for pre- 
paring abstracts of social science literature 
should be prepared by the International Com- 
mittee for Social Sciences Documentation and 
circulated to all international and national 
social science associations as well as to editors 
of periodicals. 


Proposal L. In view of the increasing in- 
adequacy of the scientific periodical as a me- 
thod of communication, a long-term study of 
the whole problem should be com nissioned. 
Its terms of reference should include the fol- 
lowing aspects: (a) a plan based on Bernal’s 
scheme for the central distribution of scientific 
publications (modified where necessary) and 
a preliminary investigation of its acceptability 
to scientists ; (b) the relationship of the tech- 


Die Provinsiale Biblioteke maaknogsteeds vorder- 
ing. In die Provinsie Natal is daar nou 92 depots 
in staatskole buite Pietermaritzburg en Durban. 
Daar is derhalwe 248 plekke waar diens gelewer 
word. Vir die Transvaalse Provinsiale Biblioteek se 
hoofkwartier in Pretoria moes nog kantore byge- 
huur word tot tyd en wye dat die nuwe Provinsiale 
Gebou gereed is en permanente huisvesting daar 
beskikbaar is. Nog twee dorpe het by die diens aan- 
gesluit, nl. Randfontein en Potchefstroom. Die 
Provinsie en die Filmdiens van die Departement 
van Onderwys, Kuns en wetenskap het saam ’n 
rolprent ,,Boeke vir almal’’ gemaak, wat die verskil- 
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PROVINSIALE BIBLIOTEEKDEVORDERING, 1956-57 
(Uit die Jaarverslag van die S. A. B. V.) 


nical research report to the traditional paper 
in scientific periodicals and its integration into 
the abstracting and indexing structure; (c) 
consideration of what in principle should be 
accepted as “constituting publication’ (aca- 
demically, legally and copyright point of view) 
in relation to the “unpublished scientific re- 
port” and the various levels of security clas- 
sification. 


Proposal M. With the help of the ICSU Ab- 
stracting Board a survey should be made of 
the extent to which the major abstracting and 
indexing services (in the natural sciences) in- 
clude in their periodicals (a) the articles in an- 
nual reviews of progress ; (b) technical research 
reports. The results should be published in 
the Unesco bulletin for libraries and given wide 
distribution. 


Proposal N. Lists indicating where and when 
the proceedings of international conferences 
have been published should be issued regularly. 
The responsibility for compilation could be 
undertaken either by ICSU (for science and 
technology), the International Social Science 
Council (for social sciences) and the Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and Human- 
istic Studies (for the humanities), or the three 
Unesco International Advisory Committees. 


Proposal O. Unesco, in co-operation with 
the United Nations should convene a meeting 
of experts from all countries with nuclear 
energy programmes. These documentalists 
should collate and analyse the present methods 
in the production, control and distribution of 
the literature of nuclear energy, and suggest 
possikle standards of recommended practice. 


lende dienste wat elke leser van sy plaaslike biblio- 
teek kan verkry, toon, and wat van algemene belang 
hoort te wees. 

Die Kaaplandse Provinsiale Diens het drie nuwe 
Streekbiblioteke geopen, nl. Aliwal-Noord, De Aar 
en Oos-Londen. 9 ander biblioteke is ingelyf, en 20 
blanke en 15 nie-blanke depots is geopen. Vir bi- 
lioteke wat geaffilieer is, word die herorganisasie van 
die boekevoorraad onderneem ; sover is die voor- 
raad van 38 biblioteke hersien en gereorganiseer om 
by die Provinsiale diens aan te pas. Ses nuwe reis- 
biblioteke is ontvang (Sien Ook bls. p-1). 
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AUTOMATIZATION OF DOCUMENTATION AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


by 


O. H. Spour 


Assistant-in-charge, Photographic Department, University of Cape Town Libraries 


Dr. CoBLANs’ recent paper ‘New methods 
and techniques for the communication of know- 
ledge”! is probably the most comprehensive 
survey so far published. He takes us from var- 
ious “‘low or clerical” levels to the “thigh levels” 
in the vast field of documentation. He speaks 
of “‘... the somewhat pedestrian use of auto- 
matic methods” when he describes our pre- 
sent day conception of documentation. Should 
I be asked to evaluate our South African efforts 
by Dr. Coblans’ standards, I would say we 
are far from having reached even the pedestrian 
level. Punched cards and electronic selectors 
are assumed to be a more or less established 
practice and well understood. Most of us here 
have only seen pictures of electronic selectors, 
and many South African librarians have never 
really handled a punched card. We have just 
started to investigate the mechanization of our 
libraries and our bibliographical activities. 
When Dr. Coblans then takes us to what he 
terms the higher level of automatized docu- 
mentation, we feel somehow lost and lonely 
—even sub-pedestrian—if there is such a 
word. 

The following summary of his paper is 
meant to encourage all those of us who have not 
read it yet, and to stimulate the discussion of 
some of his proposals, the full text of which 
has been printed in another part of this issue. 


New techniques 


The use of new methods and techniques for 
communications is examined in the cumulative 
fields of knowledge : the natural sciences, tech- 
nology and the social sciences. “.... In so far 
as humanistic studies and the fine arts are 


1 Unesco Bulletin for libraries, 11 (7), 154-175, 
July 1957. 


non-cumulative ... the conventional practices 
of librarianship ... are reasonably adequate.” 
Machine methods for mechanical ordering 
and the use of punched cards for listings and 
enumerative devices are taken to be well under- 
stood. In this assumption Dr. Coblans does 
not only exclude his own home country - 
South Africa- but at a rough guess I would 
say the greater part of the world. But this does 
not detract in the least from his observations 
and proposals ; on the contrary it should be a 
warning to all of us : how little has been done, 
how much has to be done and finaly how 
much more can be done. 

In his paper Dr. Coblans considers chieflly 
the possibilities and limitations of machines 
used for storing and selecting information in 
the various “sciences” and their relation to the 
methods of primary publication and final dis- 
semination. 

“Actually by far the most important advance 
is an intellectual one . . . without developments 
in the new science of information theory... 
the machines are of little value... without 
great advances in our theories of classification 
and coding the recording and retrieval of in- 
formation with machines becomes almost a 
self-stultifying process.”’ All the same the use of 
punched cards, of systems with photoelectro- 
nic selection by code pattern, magnetic record- 
ing on wire, drums or core “for a variety of 
tasks is certainly impressive’. This point is 
illustrated by examples where mechanical se- 
lection has been successfully used for some 
time already. However there is now some 
“doubt and critical reservation as to the basic 
efficiency of automatization for certain types 
of documentation...” and there is “still far 
too little knowledge of principles and a lack 
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of experience at the pilot process stage”. ‘This 
is substantiated by critical statements from 
experts in the field of automatization and some 
cases are cited, where punched cards were 
actually “scrapped”. Proposal A calls for a 
closer study of the new techniques. 

In three case studies the new methods are 
shown in action : 

(a) The Gmelin Institut fiir anorganische Che- 
mie, Germany, decided to introduce punched 
cards, to maintain the standard of the Hand- 
buch der anorganischen Chemie in future edi- 
tions. 

(b) The Centre de Documentation of the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Paris, experiments with micro (film) sheets 
-also known as microfiches — in a combination 
with punched cards to produce eventually 
cumulative subject indexes, so far not provided 
by its abstracting periodical, the Bulletin signa- 
létique. 

Both the French and the German schemes 

have possibilities of a world wide information 
service, 
(c) The Chemical-Biological Co-ordination 
Centre, Washington, discontinued after eleven 
years its collection of data on punched cards, 
owing to the lack of adequate financial back- 
ing. 

While the Gmelin Institut has to reorganize 
its editorial offices for only one subject, the 
task of the Paris centre appears to be much 
greater, as they include all science subjects 
and the social sciences. The experience of 
Washington will be useful for any highly spe- 
cialized subject documentation, but it also 
stresses the high cost of bibliographical auto- 
matization, 

The “case studies provide no basis for firm 
conclusion, but they do indicate the difficul- 
ties and also certain committed lines of ap- 
proach at the pilot project stage’. To use auto- 
matic documentation efficiently and_ effec- 
tively “the crucial importance of classification 
is now generally realized, but .... there are 
no quick and easy solutions.” 

The recently completed FID Manual on 
Document Reproduction and Selection will 
be mentioned in more detail in the next issue 
of S.A. Libraries; this manual provides us 
with a list of most of the existing machines 
and systems. According to Dr. Coblans the 
general application of machine documenta- 
tion is still documentation fiction, but he 
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has no doubt that “reasonably efficient systems 
exist... for a narrow, highly specialized field 
... and (when) the number of documents (is) 
not too large’’. 

Eventually some form of automatization will 
be the most likely remedy for the “‘documen- 
tation chaos already engulfing us’. We have 
to wait, however, for some more tangible results 
in theory and practice of automatization at 
“higher levels’’. 

In the meantime there are a number of re- 
cent achievements at the clerical level of docu- 
mentation. 

(a) The Index to Classification of Patents (U. 
S.A.) has been produced since 1947 by using 
a combination of punched cards and photo- 
offset printing. 

(b) Similarly ‘Gregory’ is being kept up to date 
at the Library of Congress. 

(c) The most remarkable publication using 
this method is the Current List of Medical Li- 
terature. 

There are also a variety of bibliographical 
tasks, where mechanized methods can now be 
usefully applied. 

(a) As a priority No. 1 an international list of 
translations of periodical articles is advocated 
(see also proposal C). 

(b) Subject indexes to much periodical litera- 
ture and to many national bibliographies are 
sadly lacking (proposals D-F). 

These proposals fall under what Dr. Cob- 
lans calls ‘“... a pedestrian use of automatic 
methods”. In mechanized documentation in 
South Africa a great deal remains to be done, 
especially if we want to participate in his pro- 
posals for international co-operation and co- 
ordination of services, which contribute to the 
communication of recorded knowledge. 


The older techniques 

The conventional, scientific periodical is 
no longer the principal source of current in- 
formation. Many periodicals cannot cope with 
the mass of material to be printed. Various 
forms of reports, reviews of progress, confer- 
ence proceedings etc. are competing with the 
established periodical literature. It appears 
little has been done to index and or abstract 
the material contained in these new types of 
publication. 

Stricter editorial practice is recommended 
to relieve the pressure on periodical space. 

Unpublished material, or material to be pub- 
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lished, is apparently extremely difficult to 
control bibliographically, more so in the so- 
cial sciences than in the natural sciences. 
Proposals J to N suggest ways and means to 
improve the situation. 

. Again the urgency of international biblio- 
graphical registration of published and un- 
published translations is stressed. 

In a final paragraph Dr. Coblans deals with 
the difficulties of re-prints. The re-print has 
remained one of the essential means of com- 
munication in the scientific world. High pro- 
duction costs have forced the publishers to 
reduce the number of re-prints for distribu- 
tion drastically, while the demand for re- 
prints has actually gone up. This has led to 
large scale photo-copying, usually at a fairly 
high cost to the user and normally no return 
to publisher and author. Frequently this sys- 
tem of copying constitutes an infringement of 
copyright. There seems to be some basic 
inefficiency in many libraries making nega- 
tives from the same important article in order 
to produce positive copies for their readers. 
To obviate all that Dr. Coblans revives the 
F. Donker Duyvis plan of 1940. At the time of 
printing extra copies are made on translucent 
paper, from which further dye-line prints can 
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be made at a reasonable cost. Publishers would q 
be requested to supply national and where 7 


necessary regional libraries with translucent | 


copies of their periodicals. Dye-line prints 


could then be supplied from these centres ; they | 
would charge their own cost plus a small | 
copyright charge which would revert at reason- | 


able intervals to the publishers. 


This might work very well in a specific in- 
stitution like the Netherlands patent office 7 
where Donker Duyvis started this unique way | 


of providing re-prints. I, however, cannot ima- 
gine any library handling a couple of hundred 
periodicals in this form. Would it not be better 
if the. publishers of a given periodical were 
encouraged to store their periodicals in this 
form and provide dye-line re-prints at cost? 
There is one more proposal I would like 
to add to Dr. Coblans’ list: could not at least 
one or preferably several international train- 
ing centres be created where documentalists 
and their technical assistants could see and 
handle the latest available equipment. At 
such a centre they could learn how to use new 
techniques and methods and then decide 
which of them could be most profitably in- 
troduced in their own country or region. 


ORNITHOLOGY 
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Africana and 
legal bookseller 


Ornithological papers: Dr. Andrew Smith. 1880. 
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AFRIKAANSE LITERATUUR 
VAN DIE TWEEDE KWARTAAL VAN 1957 


deur 


D. L. EHLERS 


LETTERKUNDE 


Afrikaanse pers, beperk: Die Brandwag-, Die 
Vaderland- en Root Rose-gedenkalbums. 


By geleentheid van die herdenking van die 
21-jarige bestaan van hierdie uitgewersfirma, 
is uittreksels uit sy drie publikasies in die vorm 
van gedenkalbums uitgegee. Veral van belang 
in die Vaderland-gedenkboek is stukke oor 
Hertzog en Havenga. Die Brandwag-gedenk- 
album bevat ’n interessante versameling gedigte, 
artikels, verhale en essays deur bekende skry- 
wers. Baie van hierdie stukke het natuurlik ook 
alin boekvorm verskyn. Die Root Rose-gedenk- 
album bestaan uit onbeduidende liefdesverhale. 


Beukes, G. J., red. Vyf nuwe eenbedrywe. Van 
Schaik. 


Eenbedrywe deur drie bekendes, nl. H. A. 
Fagan, Paul Roubaix en Beukes self en twee 
nuwelinge, nl. Jac. J. Brits, ’n jongeling van 
25, en C. L. Marais. Slegs die werk van Rou- 
baix lyk my interessant te wees. Die boek be- 
vat portrette en kort lewensketse van die skry- 
wers, insluitende ’n hoogs oordrewe loftuiting 
oor Beukes deur F. C. L. Bosman. 


Franz, G. H. Masilo se oorwinning. Van Schaik. 


Weer een van die bekoorlike naturellever- 
hale van hierdie kenner van hulle tradisionele 
lewenswyse. Hierdie keer word die waarde van 
die boek verhoog deur illustrasies deur Barbara 
Tyrrell. Van al die skrywer se boeke lyk hierdie 
een m.i. fisies die beste versorg te wees. 


Franz, G.H. Twee wérelde. Afrikaanse pers. 


*n Roman oor die Rebellie van 1914. Die 


twee wérelde dui op die twee kampe waarin 


die Afrikaners toe verdeel was. Hierteenoor 
staan ’n Duitse sendelingseun wat ’n objek- 
tiewe beeld van die verwarring en bitterheid 
kan kry. ’n Aktuele probleem word op die 
skrywer se kenmerkende besadigde wyse be- 
handel. 


Joubert, J. S.H. Verhale wit Shakespeare. 
Afrikaanse pers. 


Op bondige maar lewendige wyse kry ons 
hier die verhale van Romeo and Juliet, A mid- 
summer-night’s dream, The taming of the shrew, 
Twelfth nicht, King Lear, The tempest, The 
winter’s tale, King Henry V, Fulius Caesar, en 
Antony and Cleopatra. Die skrywer se lofwaar- 
dige doel om ’n liefde vir, en belangste!ling in 
die ware Shakespeare op te wek, moet verwel- 
kom word. ’n Mens voel net dat sulke mooi 
stories meer aantreklik uitgegee behoort te 
word. 


Longden, H.W.D. Ligvoet, die koedoebul. 
Tafelberg-uitgewers. 


Nog vier onderhoudende verhale oor wilde 
diere deur hierdie kenner van die veld. Die boek, 
wat deeglik geillustreer is, sal ongetwyfeld 
deur oud en jonk geniet word. 


Postma, M. Skurwejantjies en stories. Naweek- 
pos. 


Die volsinne borrel soos bergstroompies uit 
die pen van hierdie produktiewe Afrikaanse 
skryfster. Hier vertel sy met ’n kostelike sin 
vir humor van haar eerste wankele skrede as 
skryfster temidde van al haar sorge as huis- 
vrou en moeder. Met haar kenmerkende teke- 
ninge dra Katrine Harries by tot die genot wat 
baie lesers ongetwyfeld uit hierdie boekie sal 
put. 
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LEWENSBESKRYWINGS 


De Zeeuw, P. Helde van die Hervormning. Cu- 
lemborg. 


In hierdie reeks boekies vir jong mense word 
die -lewens van bekende figure uit die Hervor- 
ming in verhaalvorm aangebied. Tot dusver 
het onder my aandag gekom boekies oor Calvyn, 
Knox en Coligny. 


Hofmeyr, L. Brandhout uit die vuur. Roode- 
poort, C.U.M. 


Dis die besielende lewensverhaal van mej. 
Maria Kloppers, stigter van die kinderhawe 
wat vandag haar naam dra in Observatory, 
Johannesburg. Dis werklik sielsverheffend om 
te lees hoedat temidde van ors materialistiese 
tyd en omgewing daar nog sulke onbaatsug- 
tige idealiste voorkom wat hulle hele lewe wy 
aan naastediens. 


Potgieter, N. So ryk was my lewe. Limpopo- 
ultgewers. 


Die skrywer vertel op lewendige wyse die 
verhaal van sy blinde vader wat met voor- 
beeldige volharding dit op gevorderde leeftyd 
sover gebring het as sendeling van die N. G. 
kerk. Alhoewel die boek as geheel ictwat naief 
aandoen, spreek daaruit nogtans ’n besielende 
geloofsvertroue. 


Scholtz, G.D. President Johannes Henricus 
Brand. Voortrekkerpers. 


Die eerste biografie van hierdie interessante 
figuur uit die geskiedenis van die Vrystaatse 
republiek deur hierdie onvermoeide en deeg- 
like historikus. 


STIGTELIKE LEKTUUR 


Marais, B. Wit huise van herinnering. N. G. 
kerk-uitgewers. 


Hierdie oordenkinge van godsdienstige aard 
is van baie beter gehalte as di¢é wat hieronder 
volg. Die skrywer het ’n suiwere taalaanvoeling 
en hanteer sy Afrikaans met voorbeeldige vaar- 
digheid. Vir die doel waarvoor dit geskryf is, 
is dit ’n geslaagde boek. 


Van der Berg, J. Ook die klein dingetjies. N. 
G. Kerk-uitgewers. 


Die kort stemmingspraatjies met musiek tus- 
senin wat gereélde radioluisteraars Sondag- 


aande kan hoor, word hier in druk aangebied, 
Op koue wit papier verloor hul veel van hul 
doeltreffendheid en op talle bladsye klink dit 
soos ’n opeenstapeling van byna banale ge- 
meenplase in geswolle taal wat gebrek aan 
diepte probeer verberg. Die skrywer is hom 
egter van sy swakhede bewus en daar is tog 
mense wat van die boekie sal hou. 


ALLERLEI 


Wernicke, G. Raad vir verliefdes, verloofdes, 
verhudes. Bloemfontein, Die skrywer. 


Die raad wat hierdie skrywer te gee het, is 
goeie raad. Die boek word heelhartig aanbe- 
veel deur die Organiserende Sekretaris van die 
Nasionale Raad vir Huweliksvoorligting. Wie 
dus probleme in hierdie verband het, het in 
hierdie boek ’n goeie vriend. 


VERTALINGS 


Grimm, H. Die Olewagen-saga. Balkema. 

Hans Grimm is ’n bekende hedendaagse 
Duitse skrywer. Vanaf 1895 tot 1910 het hy 
in Suid-Afrika gewoon en na sy terugkeer na 
sy vaderland het hy begin naam maak as skry- 
wer. Uit hierdie sobere verhaal, geskryf in die 
styl van die Yslandse saga, spreek die norse 
eenselwigheid van ’n stoere Afrikanerboer. 
Die vertaling is deur D. van Niekerk. 


Kastner, E. Emiel en die speurders. Van Schaik. 


In die bekende Libri-reeks van hierdie uit- 
gewers, maak hierdie uitstekende jeugverhaal 
sy buiging in Afrikaans met illustrasies en al. 


Meissner, H.O. Die man met drie gesigte. 
Nasionale boekhandel. 


Die byna ongelooflike verhaal van Richard 
Sorge, die geniale Duitser wat as kommunis- 
tiese spioen in Japan, die Tweede Wéreld- 
oorlog ingrypend beinvloed het, maar ook daar 
aan sy einde gekom het. Die vertaling is 
deur D. van Niekcrk. 


Price, E. ’n Lus om te lewe. Naweekpos. 


Die skryfster gee leiding aan jong mense in- 
sake vrae en probleme wat mag opduik in die 
nastrewe van ’n opregte christelike lewenswyse. 
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SOME RECENT SOUTH AFRICAN BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


Reviewed by 


STAFF MEMBERS OF THE CITY LIBRARIES, 


Care Town 


JOURNALISM 


Rosenthal, Eric Today's news today. Argus 
Co. 


In this book, as we have come to expect of 
him, Mr. Rosenthal shows what almost 
amounts to a genius for digging out facts. The 
condensed version for public reading has been 
adroitly managed by L. E. Neame. 

The story of an important publishing house, 
such as the Argus Company has become, is 
by its nature a reflection of the history of its 
time and country. This book is a valuable con- 
tribution to Africana, not only for the factual 
history it details but for the picture it gives of 
life and personalities in this country during 
the last hundred years. 


EDUCATION 


The open universities in South Africa. 
Witwatersrand University Press. 


Following on the Government’s announced 
intention to establish separate universities for 
white and non-white races, the Universities of 
Cape Town and the Witwatersrand held a con- 
ference in Cape Town in January, 1957, from 
which flowed this joint statement on the value 
of the open university in South Africa. 


Rees, Wyn. The Natal Technical College, 1907 
-1957. The College. 


The Natal Technical College has recently 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee and this is the 
story of its struggles and triumphs from its 
foundation to the present day. A great deal of 
information, much of it of general interest, is 
to be found in this book. It is not only the his- 


tory of the College but also of the development 
of education throughout South Africa and of 
the personalities who were involved in this 
development. A book of limited appeal but a 
valuable record. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Brookes, Edgar H. and Hurwitz, N. 


The native reserves of Natal. (Natal Regional 
Survey, vol. 7.) Published for the Univers'ty 
of Natal by Oxford University Press. 


A thorough, comprehensive and well-written 
review of the social and economic situation, 
which will give the general reader as well as 
the student a balanced picture of the working 
of the reserve system. A very important and 
welcome book on this problem. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Young, George. War on the home front. Me- 
thodist Publishing House. 


The writer, a journalist keenly interested 
and involved in the problems of youth, attempts 
to answer the questions posed by juvenile de- 
linquency in South Africa. He finds the genesis 
of this social problem in a society obsessed 
with materialism and sorely lacking in a sense 
of faith. Directed towards the average parent 
reader, this analysis, filled as it is with the ba- 
nalities of a homespun philosophy, will appear 
trite to anyone seeking a more academic treat- 
ment of the subject. But its aim is clear: to 
bring the facts of this social problem clearly 
home to the parent and to provide a solution in 
Christian faith and activity. There is a fore- 
word by Dr. W. D. Marais, formerly princi- 
pal of reformatories at Tokai. 
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POLITICS 


Rogers, Mirabel. The Black Sash. Rotonews: 


This review of the history of the South 
African Women’s Defence of the Constitution 
League traces the political events which led 
to its inception in May, 1955, and shows in 
detail the development and achievements of the 
League during the ensuing year. It forms a 
valuable sourcebook, but the frequent lengthy 
quotations from newspaper reports, printed 
in small type, do not make for easy reading. 
Many illustrations and cartoons. 


COOKERY 


Ferreira, Vivia, comp. Planning with plums. 
Nasionale Boekhandel. 


A compilation of recipes with plums and 
prunes as the principal ingredients. It covers 
a wide range from beverages, pickles and chut- 
neys to salads, desserts and cakes. 

A useful book for the housewife because of 
its selection of exotic as well as simple in- 
expensive dishes. 


ANIMALS 


Arsenis, Mylda S. Dog tales and trimmings. 
Timmins. 


Ten breeds of dog are discussed. Something 
of the origin of each is mentioned, one or more 
stories concerning the dog told, his charac- 
teristics listed, and the standards required by 
certain kennel clubs given. This is not a schol- 
arly book. Certain theories admitted by other 
authorities to be open to debate are stated as 
fact, such as the origin of the Rhodesian Ridge- 
back. It is narrow in scope, being limited 
to ten breeds. It is nevertheless interesting, 
especially as it discusses some breeds little 
known in this country, such as the Australian 
Kelpie. It will appeal to the dog lover, and has 
some good illustrations. 


SPORT 


Greyvenstein, Chris. Bloody noses and cracked 
crowns. ‘Theomar. 


A lively account of episodes out of the lives 
of well-known figures in the boxing world. Joe 


Louis the “Sir Galahad of the Ring’, Jack 
Dempsey and many others are written about by 
a well-known sports writer whose journalistic 


style makes easy reading. It should prove pop. | 7 


ular with boxing fans. 


McLean, Roy. Pitch and Toss. 'Timmins. 


This well-known South African cricketer 
writes on the 1956-57 British tour of South 
Africa. The bulk of the book is given to de- 
tailed descriptions of each of the five test 
matches, in all of which Mr. McLean played. 
His personal impressions, criticisms and pro- 
posed solution to the unsatisfactory state of 
test cricket form other interesting chapters. 


McLean, Terry. The battle for the Rugby 


Crown. Timmins. 


The 1956 Springbok tour of New Zealand 
as seen by a leading New Zealand sports editor, 
who accompanied the Springbok team. It 
gives South Africans an opportunity of meeting 
the New Zealand viewpoint in its brightest 
and most knowledgeable form. After a witty, 
and often startling analysis of the background 
of the tour, match by match descriptions are 
given. 


LITERATURE 


Schreiner, Olive. The silver plume. Ed. by 

Neville Nuttall. A. P. B. 

This selection from the writings of Olive 
Schreiner will enable many readers to whom 
she is known only by repute to judge the quality 
of her work. Most of her books have been out 
of print for some time, which makes this vol- 
ume doubly important and welcome. Lucy 
Nuttall contributes an excellent introduction. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Sonnenberg, Max. The way I saw it. Timmins. 


This autobiography of Max Sonnenberg, 
business man, Member of Parliament and pub- 
lic benefactor, covers an exceedingly interest- 
ing period in the history of South Africa, a 
period of tremendous growth and develop- 
ment in which the late Mr. Sonnenberg played 
a large part. Born in Germany, he came to 
South Africa with his family in the early 1890's. 


They settled in Vryburg and his anecdotes of 
life in Bechuanaland at that time, make fas- 
cinating reading. The book gives a picture of 
a shrewd and clever business man who was en- 
dowed with a tremendous spirit of public ser- 
vice. It is a pity that the style is a little dis- 
jointed at times. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Nelson, P.G. A mayor of Malmesbury looks 
back. Printed by the Paarl Printing Com- 
pany. 

A simple book of autobicgraphical memo- 
ries by a man who identified himself with the 
life of the town of Malmesbury. During thirty- 
six years of service as a Councillor, P. G. Nel- 
son was Mayor for a period totalling nineteen 
years. This book was written at the instigation 
of his children and grandchildren. It has lit- 
tle literary merit but is an interesting record 
of the growth, development and civic life of 
the Swartland capital. 


Van Rensburg, Hans. Their paths crossed 
mine C.N. A. 


Mr. van Rensburg, who became Secretary 
for Justice at the age of 34 years, and Admi- 
nistrator of the Orange Free State at 37, re- 
signed his post shortly after the outbreak of 
the war to lead the Ossewa-Brandwag. This 
organization, which was militantly anti-govern- 
ment and anti-War, caused great consterna- 
tion, at the time, but seems to have done re- 
markably little real damage, possibly owing 
to Mr. van Rensburg’s personal moderating 
influence. In this autobiography he writes, 


LIBRARY RENAISSANCE IN THE CAPE 


“Gulliver” 


After perusing this ponderous report,* I cannot quite 
make out why it reminds me so much of my famous 
namesaker’s travels in Brobdingnag. Is it because 
of the gigantic proportions everything assumes, or 
is it because of the atmosphere of unreality that 
pervades everything ? 

Yes, the Cape Provincial Library Service, for so 
long the sick child of South African library services, 
has grown beyond recognition during the past two 
years, especially in the head. Can this lightning 
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mostly entertainingly, of the important South 
African and overseas statesmen he met, and of 
his own réle in South African politics. 


HISTORY 


Rosenthal, Eric. The changing years. Cape 
Province Municipal Association. 


This is the history of the Cape Municipal 
Association, since its foundation in 1906, the 
idea for the book originating at the Associa- 
tion’s fiftieth anniversary. The author has 
given a detailed resumé of the main activities 
of the Association, its successes, trials and tri- 
bulations. This provides an interesting sketch 
of Cape history since 1906. 


Varley, D. H. and Matthew, H. M. eds. The 
Cape Journals of Archdeacon N.}. Merriman 
1848-1855. (Van Riebeeck Society v. 37.) 


After reading the latest publication of the 
Van Riebeeck Society it is difficult to believe 
that history is ever considered to be dull. 
These diaries were kept by N. J. Merriman, 
Archdeacon of Grahamstown, during the years 
when he was trying to revive the almost mo- 
ribund Anglican church in the Eastern districts 
of the Cape Colony. His diocese covered a vast 
area and the majority of his visitation journeys 
were undertaken on foot with a complete re- 
liance on the hospitality of the colonists for 
food and shelter. From these journals one gets 
a vivid picture of frontier life in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The sincerity of 
Archdeacon Merriman emerges clearly from 
the straight-forward and robust style in which 
the journals are written ; numerous and ade- 
quate footnotes add to the value of the work. 


growth be a healthy omen, or is it perhaps a case of 
hydrocephalus ? 

From a mere 21 the staff shot up to 167 and here 
we find the first fog patch of unreality: the head of 
the service is designated ‘‘Director of Provincial Lib- 
rary Service”, but in the current estimates of the 


*Cape of Good Hope (Province). Library Service : 
Report of the Director of Provincial library service for 
the two years ended 31st December ,1956. 
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province, the same individual is innocently called 
Library Organizer. On the organization chart two 
posts of principal librarian appear. Of these the 
provincial estimates are equally unaware, and rightly 
so, because the library organizer is the only principal 
librarian in the present set-up. Must these discre- 
pancies be dismissed as mere Wunschbilder? 

We also learn that less than half of the staff con- 
sists of posts approved by the Public Service Com- 
mission. This is a serious state of affairs. Either the 
Commission is hopelessly out of touch with reality 
—and then the same applies to the other provinces 
-or this province has been adopting an unusual 
procedure in staffing. The latter seems to be the 
case. Instead of following the old accepted and eco- 
nomically sound principle of increasing the staff as 
the Service grows, desperate attempts seem to have 
been made to assemble the maximum staff ultimately 
required, before developing the service to the pub- 
lic. This point need not be laboured unduly. Suffice 
it to say that, although the report tells us that the Ser- 
vice has only four travelling libraries at its disposal, 
there are no fewer than 15 lorry drivers on the staff. 
En attendant Godot? 

Despite this rapid growth, the staff have their 
weaknesses. Of the seven senior librarians, two have 
no library qualifications at all, while four have less 
than 10 years of library experience. Surely, this 
must be one of those rare libraries where an unqua- 
lified person can earn a cool £160 a month! Of the 
25 librarians whose salaries also reach four figures 
per annum, only three have more than 10 vears of 
library experience, while five have no library quali- 
fications. Is it possible in the year of our Lord 1956 
that the authorities may have thought that a person’s 
suitability to occupy a post successfully can be en- 
sured by paying such person the salary attached to 
that post ? 

What has been achieved apart from acquiting 
staff ? The book stock has been increased from about 
200,000 to 600,000 ; audio-visual materials were pur- 
chased on a large scale ; membership increased from 
23,945 to 37,408 and book circulation from 503, 
732 to 820,015. Perhaps it would be unfair at this 
stage of development of the Service to point out 
that the service to the public did not increase at the 
same rate as the staff. 

What interests me most in this report is the res- 
ponse of the local authorities to the application of 
the new (1955) ordinance. In 1954 36 libraries were 
served ; at the end of 1956, only 33 libraries were ser- 
ved under the provisions of the new ordinance and 22 
of them belonged to the 36 served in 1954. There 
was thus an increase of 11 libraries including Rob- 
ben Island. The report tells us that all the local 
authorities, comprising about 250 municipalities and 
village management beards, have been informed of 
the provisions and implications of the new ordi- 
nance. Existing libraries are going to lose their 
grants-in-aid unless their local authorities agree to 
join the provincial service. Only 69 local authorities 
had done so up to the end of 1956. Almost 200 local 
authorities remained to be convinced and one won- 
ders whether the conditions of admission are not 
being applied too rigorously. Why should a local au- 
thority be expected to build a projection room when 
a town hall or some other hall is locally available ? 


There is certainly no need for white elephants. 

Non-acceptance of the conditions of the library 
service, can lead to considerable hardship for certain 
ratepayers, because, unlike schools and hospitals, 


_ the library of a local authority is empowered by the 


new ordinance to exclude non-residents from its 
free facilities. Dogmatic and unrelenting applications 
of the conditions of admission may thus easily dep- 
rive some country towns of the limited library fa- 
cilities they enjoy to-day instead of extending free 
facilities. 

It is impossible to touch on all the interesting 
points in the Report. I would like, however, to com- 
ment on a few of them. 


Book and film selection is being done by a commit- 
tee. Personally I prefer specialization by staff mem- 
bers and the co-ordination of their recommenda- 
tions by a competent senior librarian. As soon as the 
committee system is applied tc the selection of gra- 
mophone records and art prints, its inherent weak- 
ness is exposed, viz. lack of expert knowledge. 


I see that a senior librarian is in charge of the Pre- 
paration Department, but in the list of jobs per- 
formed in this department, I can find nothing that 
justifies the appointment of one single qualified lib- 
rarian. Incidentally, a rotaprint printing machine 
(price £2,250) has been purchased. But judging from 
this report, this expensive machine is not at pre- 
sent capable of printing Afrikaans. 


The division of the province into three control 
library areas has also led to some strange results. 
Thus Vanrhynsdorp, a mere 200 miles from Cape 
Town by road, is to be controlled from Kimberley 
at least 500 miles away as the crow flies. As the 
control library will also handle special requests, any- 
one familiar with communication lines in the Cape, 
can easily imagine the mad course such books will 
have to follow to reach their destination. 


If ever there was an opportunity for co-operation 
between libraries, the Union Education Department 
and the provincial education departments, it pre- 
sented itself with the introduction of audio-visual 
materials, especially films, into public libraries. Films 
are expensive and go out of date. Instead of co-op- 
eration, it seems to me that a headlong race in the 
acquisition of these materials has been started be- 
tween libraries. 


Much is said about qualitative library service in 
this report. To evaluate the quality of the service 
from statistics given in the report is extremely dif- 
ficult if not impossible, but if the report itself may 
be taken as an indication of such quality, it may safely 
be said that there is plenty of room for improvement. 
I have never seen an official document produced with 
such obvious abandon. Unfortunately the rotaprint 
cannot be held responsible for all the numerous 
mistakes. 


Despite all her recent financial troubles, the Mother 
Province has never been so generous in her pro- 
vision of the hundreds of thousands to satisfy the 
demands of this erstwhile Cinderella of hers. May 
the old lady never have any regrets, and may the 
public at large soon be able to reap the benefit of 
all this public spending, for it is they who have to foot 
the bill after all, 
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Are your books worth 


For approximately three pennies each every book in your library can 
be given vias permanent protection from tearing, finger marks, cracking 
and the general life-shortening disfigurement that is the fate of all widely-dis- 
tributed Looks. Liquid Pleitic Coatings, recent development, 
‘more than double the life of books, plans, records, maps and the hundred and 
one paper-made that come within the scope of a library. “VINYLENE”’can 
be applied with either a brush, spray or roller. No skilled labour is required. 
“‘VINYLENE” is already proving its success in several municipal, provincial and 


private libraries in South Africa... why not in yours? 


For further details, please apply to: 


PLASTICS AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES hab, LTD. 


P.O. Box 10607, Johannesburg ; 


PAC DISTRIBUTION LTD., P.O. Box 9, Cape Town 
G.H. LANGLER & CO. LTD., P.O. Box 1516, Durban 
CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY, LTD., P.O; Box 2104, Windhoek 

me ANDERSON HARDWARE (PTY) LTD., P.O. Box 1128, Port Elizabeth 
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